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COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 
SOVIET DOOMS SOCIALISTS 

LOCKS OUT PRINTERS 

THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION INSURANCE 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘We Don’t Patronize List’’ 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of Labor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Black and White Cab Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Feltman & Curme, Shoe Store, 
Market. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E, Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAI- 
lister, 901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 
Ninth Ave., 945 Cole. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment Maker.s 

Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Players’ Club. 

Regent Theatre. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Market Street R. R. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Yellow Cab Company. 


979 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


All Barber 


unfair. 


* ° 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—334 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 

Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell, 

Bakers No, 24—Meets Ist and 8rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 113 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet lst and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2928 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet $rd Friday, Labor Temple 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Thursdays, 177 Cap». 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meot Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 38546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. RB. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valenela. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 113 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Shops open on Sunday are 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Chauffeurs No. 265, L B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and 
Labor Temple. 


)raftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No, 
Valencia. 


Federal Employees’ Union No, 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 


Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet lst 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 
166 Steuart. 


Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


4th Tuesdays, 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thuradays, 112 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No, 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 


Grocery Clerka—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave, 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Mest 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 


fron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 6—Mest Ist 


and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitore—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—611 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet %nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 
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Longshore Lumbermen—Meet lst and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No, 
Temple. 
Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3rd Mondays. 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees’ Union No. 110—Meets 
2d and 4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 
Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auriliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 18 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 3nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 3nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet lst and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Laber 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No, 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. ‘95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet lst and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temzi.. 


104—Meet Tuesdays, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sun- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 618—Meet and 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 


216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet lst and 38rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Viaight. 


Trackmen No. 


687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, 
Temple. 


Labor 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workera—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 Dp. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 


Water Workers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watehmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple 
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Compulsory Health Insurance 


bow - 


While the American Federation of Labor at 
its 1918 convention unanimously disapproved ,of 
compulsory health insurance in form, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation 
heartily approves of all kinds of compulsory 
health insurance, having gone so far as to draw 
up a tentative health insurance bill, which it con- 
tinually puts before the public. That two organi- 
zations, both ostensibly working for labor’s gen- 
eral welfare, should form so antagonistic concep- 
tions of the same proposal shows the controver- 
sial aspect of the subject I am dealing with. Pro- 
ponents and opponents can agree in but one es- 
sential: mutual bitterness in attacking the other 
side, so that the laborer, who, after all, is the 
party most intimately concerned with the pro- 
posal, is apt to be led astray by all sorts of prop- 
aganda. Therefore, let us look at the subject 
dispassionately, considering the arguments for 
and against the plan, with a view to arriving at 
a sane conclusion. 

Compulsory health insurance began its trou- 
bled life in 1883, when Germany provided that 
employers should contribute one-third, and em- 
ployees two-thirds, of the funds needed to create 
a system of sickness benefits and medical care. 
“It established 


any 


associations, commonly organ- 
ized by locality (one for each town or rural dis- 
trict) in which all workmen are insured against 
sickness.” (F, W. Taussig, “Principles of Eco- 
nomics, p. 329, Vol. 11). During illness the work- 
man receives not only one-half his wage, but also 
hospital treatment and medical care. Which 
seemed to popularize the system with the Euro- 
pean workmen at least, for today, modelled on 
the German plan are compulsory insurance laws 
in Austria, Hungary, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Serbia, Great Britain, Russia, Roumania, Holland, 
Portugal, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Denmark 
(J. L. Gillin, “Poverty and Dependency,” p. 561). 
Not that the systems in these countries are iden- 
tical. If each 
poses, a 
adequate, 

Enacted in 1912, the law was modified in 1918 
so that all persons between the ages of 16 and 
70 earning less than $800 a year are included in 
the system. Like Germany, Great Britain com- 
pelled employer, employee and state to bear re- 
spectively one-third of the costs. In certain in- 
dustries, such as those which are not included as 
“employment” under the terms of the act, the 
employee is excused from payment, although the 
employer must pay his usual share, so that the 
workers benefit from the insurance without pay- 
ing any of the costs. However, in usual employ- 
ments, contributions are deducted from the pay- 
roll, so that the worker pays for his benefits even 
if he never hands the money over a counter. 

As to benefits, the insured is given a limited 
choice of doctors by being permitted to choose 
one practitioner out of the names of a so-called 
“panel-list” of medical men. With the care comes 
the collateral payments—at least after the fourth 
day of medical treatment, up to the 182nd. After 
that the patient can no longer collect a sickness 
benefit but drops into the disablement class. A 
drop it is also in the money stipend given to the 
laborer, for disablement benefit is one-sixth less 
than sickness. However, the “benefit” must be 
used to pay the patient’s fees in 


case they vary 


y, but for our 
survey of the British system 


pur- 
will be 


convalescent 


By Mathew O. Tobriner. 


home, hospital, asylum or infirmary unless he 
pays his own fees or has a family dependent upon 
him for support. In the latter case the sickness 
benefit goes to his family, in the former to the 
institution taking care of him.. Besides sickness 
and disablement benefits, the system provides 
maternity benefit. All of which is very similar 
to the German system “except that in England 
the insured are not grouped according to trade 
or occupation, but given unrestricted choice to 
join any society recognized by the law as a car- 
rier of insurance” (J. L. Gillin, ‘Poverty and 
Dependency,” p, 556). 

nothing can seem more attractive 
than this system, which, providing medical care 
for workers and their families, will bring aid to 
those who could not afford it. And 
more than the cure for diesase it should bring 
because, through monthly examinations of wage- 
earners, it should detect disease in its 
stages, preventing disease. 


On paper 


otherwise 


earliest 
Yet the proposal has 
been subjected to severe attack, which, despite 
the insinuations of many writers to the contrary 
(Andrews, “Progress Toward Health Insurance,” 
Proceedings National Conference of Social Work, 
1917; Trankel, Fundamental 
tions of Health 


And why is this opposition? 


“Some Considera- 
Insurance”), is in the main sin- 
cere. Because paper 


and practice are poor mates: what 


retically perfect often is 


seems theo- 
factually unworkable. 
Not that | claim this plan unworkable. But I do 
say that politics are not so clean in the United 
States that we dare trust so great an undertaking, 
entailing so large an expense, to the hands of poli- 
tics until we have carefully investigated the prop- 
Osition. 
versie 


What are its benelits and what its dan- 


That compulsory health insurance will decrease 
poverty is an argument oiten dwelt upon by its 
proponents, but in Germany the plan hardly ac- 
complished this. <A 
Jacks, “In reality the 
both as regards the number of 
as regards the number of individual allowances 
has almost everywhere increased.’ Dr. Frieden- 
burg, former president of the Imperial Insurance 
Commission, corroborating the above statement. 
says, “As to the promise to kill pauperism, it is 
remarkable how little of that promise is heard 
today.” Doubtless the system has not materially 


German authority, Herr 


writes, poor expenditure 


beneliciaries and 


decreased poverty or pauperism because poverty 
and pauperism are due not entirely to sickness. 
Because we eliminate sickness, which even com- 
pulsory health insurance probably cannot succeed 
in accomplishing, we must not assume we have 
also eliminated pauperism. These are two birds 
which cannot be killed with the same stone, be- 
cause they have very different causes. 

But the strange argument raised by the oppo- 
nents of compulsory health insurance is not that 
the system has failed to decrease pauperism, but 
that it has increased it. Read this statement of 
one writer: “The German act tends to increase 
pauperism through teaching the poorer classes to 
look to others for support (H. W. Farnum, Lon- 
don Review, January, 1918). In fact, it is claimed 
that many persons are supported by the state 
who only “feign” sickness in order to enjoy an 
easy life at a hospital with partial payment of the 


wage during their stay. Says Taussig, “Illness 


ere eed 


may be shammed; malingering is a clear possi- 
bility. For many a laborer half pay and no work 
make an attractive combination” (W. F. Taussig, 
“Principles of Economics,” p. 330, Vol. Il). So 
highly valued is a certificate stating the holder 
ill that “it is guarded like a veritable treasure and 
tended like a milk cow” (Dr. Friedenburg, “Im- 
perial Sickness Insurance Reports,” p. 68). And 
to get a sick pension some of the insured will go 
to any lengths. “It is idle to pretend that at- 
tempts are not made, and often made 
fully to obtain benefits improperly. For example, 
the sickness organizations connected 
with the building trades experience an unusually 
heavy drain upon their funds during the winter 
months, and in spite of every effort to discourage 
illegitimate claims, it is admitted that many men 
engaged in these trades deliberately endeavor to 
obtain sickness benefits, which, when real, are of 
so trivial a nature that in times of good trade 
they would be passed over without a moment's 
thought” (W. H. Dawson, “Social Insurance in 
Germany,” p. 249). But the 
benefit sometimes overlaps the realm of 
reason, becoming, according to the physicians, 
“a diseased craving for a sick pension called pen- 
sion hysteria” (Ibid). That this diseased attitude 
may become very common is claimed by an Eng- 
lish writer, Sir John Collie, SOO ot 
every 100 seeking to take advantage of compul- 
sory health insurance, 25 were fit for work 


success- 


insurance 


desire to obtain a 


mere 


who 


says, 


These men had such a lively appreciation of the 
supposed benefits of obtaining money which they 


did not earn, that they produce in themselves 


the very results which it is the object of the sys- 
tem to cure” (Sir John Collie, ‘“Malingering and 


Feigned Sickness,” p, 
sion hysteria 
proportions 
know. This The opening 
for graft is wide enough to allow thousands of 
polticians to squirm 


72). Whether or 
approached the 
pictured by 


not pen- 
ever tremendous 
this writer we do not 
much we do know. 
through and collect their 
graft-ridden toll, even in bureaucratic Germany. 
With vast numbers of collectors needed for the 
weekly assessments, with huge state-supported 
hospitals, with thousands of state-paid doctors, 
the scheme is politically colossal. It requires 
collectors, inspectors, committees, bureaus and 
courts, all working hand in hand, unbesmirched 
by graft and pull. On the dockets of the Ger- 
man courts before the war were 400,000 insurance 
cases, demanding immediate adjudication, which 
represents only the legal end of a huge adminis- 
trative machine. 


Socialism was 


Yet, in Germany, where state 
more highly developed than any- 
where else in the world, Dr. Freidenburg has 
stated in this connection, ‘““Numerous classes of 
parasitic lawyers have sprung into activity, in- 
venting and pressing claims, and neighborhood 
doctors whose scruples are such as not to per- 
mit them to sustain such claims are boycotted 
and threatened with ruin” (Dr. Friedenburg). 
Often the doctors are not so scrupulous. Often 
they are appointed through graft, and as creatures 
of politics curry favor with claimants and their 
friends, by making adjustments pleasing to them 
(F. E. Law, Commonwealth Club). For the posi- 
tion of the doctor under such a system is subor- 
dinate to politicians. Appointed by politicians, 
the doctor is supported and employed by poli- 
ticians, and completely robbed of the independ- 
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ence of his seiiee ior. If the man who is to 
treat the sick and heal the stricken is to be made 
the football of politics, ability is not to be ex- 
pected. Requiring long preparation and offering 
only a comparatively small income, the profession 
of medicine is not so attractive today as it was 
before the era of quick, get-rich-quick business 
successes. Subordinate the profession and pater- 
nalize the physician, and mediocre will be the 
type of man who enters the calling. What has 
happened to the grammar-school teacher will 
happen to the doctor, only with more serious 
results. 

For  politically-controlled and paternalistic 
medical care, as I saw it in Vienna, is not con- 
ducive to good health. Picture, if you can, a 
four or five-story gray stucco building covering 
blocks and blocks, the magnet of the sick of Aus- 
tria, wherein operates this compulsory health in- 
surance. Surroundings are dismal and equip- 
ment poor. But there are many Americans who 
come to this “Kranken-haus” to improve their 
skill as physicians, or to learn the profession, 
and the people they operate upon are Austrians 
who, in many cases, come to receive their “insur- 
ance sickness,” expecting to be treated by the 
doctors paid by the state. But that pay is so small 
that the Austrian doctors are forced to give lec- 
tures and courses to Americans, who operate 
upon their Austrian patients. And there are fre- 
quent funerals that leave the “Kranken-haus.” 

Serious, then, are the effects of health insur- 
ance. Not that I believe, for a moment, that con- 
ditions could reach such a stage here, but condi- 
tions could well approximate those found in Great 
Britain. Here “there are many instances of doc- 
tors handling from 3000 to 4000 insured persons 
without as much as one regular assistant. One 
doctor was caring for 9000 patients (Fabian Re- 
port). According to another authority, “The 
British Act is most unpopular. The lack of dis- 
position to co-operate with one another among 
the officials and the physicians under the act re- 
sults in delays in obtaining medical treatment and 
in the payments of benefits. In some cases this 
working at cross purposes has caused serious mis- 
haps to the unfortunate insured ones” (Report 
submitted by J. F. Crowell on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Insurance of. the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York State). So bad did condi- 
tions become that on July 22, 1912, the British 
Medical Association broke off all negotiations 
with the government, declaring in effect a “doc- 
tors’ strike.” Until November 4, 1912, this strike 
continued, to the harm of all who needed medical 
care. Whether or not strikes will occur in the 
United States, whether or not conditions will be- 
come as unsatisfactory as they were in Great 
Britain, the type of man who will enter a calling 
under the thumb of the government to become a 
governmental employee is not of the same caliber 
as the man who will enter a free and unfettered 
profession of medicine. This much we can be 
sure of: the quality of service will not be on a 
par with that given by present physicians in clin- 
ics free of charge. Here, at any rate, is a case 
where you will get better service for nothing 
than for pay, because the insurance remuneration 
will fail to enlist the service of good men, whereas 
charity will not fail. 

Then, compulsory health insurance, as we have 
seen, does not decrease pauperism, but is claimed 
to increase it, through “pension hysteria” and 
graft, and is liable to cause a deterioration in the 
quality of medical men. All of which its pro- 
ponents may grant, claiming only that the system 
has reduced and prevented sickness. 

Yet I quote the figures found on page 267 of 
the German “Imperial Report on Sickness Insur- 
ance”: 

Days lost through sickness—1885, 
1910, 1,679,553,045, 

Cases treated—1885, 1,956,635; 1910, 92,582,319. 

Average duration of sickness per 100 members 


27,864,226; 


—1898, male, 35.3 days; female, 30.6 days. 1910, 
male, 41.3 days; female, 35.7 days. 

Average number of days sickness per 100 mem- 
bers—1900, male, 658.1 days; female, 670 days. 
1910, maie, 781 days; female, 853.2 days. 

There has been no particular decrease in dis- 
ease in Germany if we are to believe these figures. 
Instead, health insurance has proven a growing 
burden, which, like a weedy child, has, within 
thirty-five years, dwarfed its own original image. 
At each step it has dug deeper into the pockets 
of the taxpayers, the employees and the employ- 
ers. This last-named class suffered most: In 
1886 the cost to the employers per $1000 of in- 
surance was $8.68, but in 1910 the same employer, 
for the same amount of insurance, paid $26.06. 
This was an increase of 292 per cent, but in the 
mining industry the increase equalled 320 per 
cent; in quarrying, 520 per cent; in drayage, 1296 
per cent. 

And why this ever-increasing cost? Read this 
answer of F. L. Hoffman, “The sickness rate 
among the German wage-earners has not been 
reduced but remains at a figure far above any cor- 
responding conditions of ill health disclosed by 
investigations in this country * * * In many 
of the funds more than half of the wage-earners 
will claim sickness and medical benefits through- 
out the year. Most of these benefits are proven 
to be unjustifiable demands upon the funds” (F. L. 
Hoffman, “Facts and Fallacies of Compulsory 
Health Insurance,” p. 76). In other words, ineffi- 
ciency or graft is expensive. 

Perhaps, however, we have been too severe. 
Perhaps there has not been as much corruption 
as we have been led to believe. Perhaps there 
have been real cases of sickness in all the cases 
recorded in the Imperial Report. Then, however, 
sickness has increased. Where, then, is the “pre- 
vention” of disease claimed for compulsory health 
insurance? Rather than decreasing disease, the 
years that witnessed compulsory insurance saw 
increasing losses through sickness, as they saw 
increasing losses through poverty. This in Social- 
istic Germany, where graft is comparatively well 
confined due to a rigid “efficiency.” 

A worthy ideal is compulsory health insurance, 
demanding as it does clean politics. If it is the 
boon of the well-administered state, it is the curse 
of the poorly-administered. And examples of 
national and state management in the United 
States do not warrant their inclusion in the well- 
administered. Once graft-beridden and red-tape- 
infected. compulsory health insurance would be 
as likely to become a filthy Hot-bed of corruption 
as a sanitary clearing-house of disease. There- 
fore its entrance into the United States ought to 
be barred until very definite improvements war- 
rant its adoption,—and God alone knows when 
those will occur. 

See 
SECRET FOES HARD TO COMBAT. 

It is a far more acceptable fight to combat 
anti-union employers than to fight the influence 
of destructive radicals in the trade union move- 
ment who work in the dark and in a more insidu- 
ous way than does the most unscrupulous em- 
ployer, said James Wilson and A, J. Berres, dele- 
gates to the American Federation of Labor Metal 
Trades Convention, in reporting to the member- 
ship of the Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America. 

The first-named delegate is president of the 
Pattern Makers’ League and the latter is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 

“Radicalism in the sense of which we speak has 
never accomplished anything, nor will it ever 
succeed in bringing about results other than those 
of a destructive nature to wage earners,” the re- 
port declares. 

“Men who apparently enjoy seeing other men 
suffer or who are happy when there is the slight- 
est evidence of dissatisfaction or apparent dis- 


loyalty on the part of union men, individually or 
collectively, or who are especially pleased when 
progress on the part of the trade unions is ap- 
parently retarded for a time, are suffering from 
a psychic condition closely bordering on a species 
of insanity.” 
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SOVIET DOOMS SOCIALISTS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

A striking appeal to the wage earners of the 
world, issued by representatives of non-bolshevik 
workers in Russia has come to the American 
Federation of Labor and is being published in the 
December American Federationist. 

This appeal describes the fate of thousands of 
workers who hold democratic views and whose 
only offense is inability to agree with the soviet 
tyrants in their autocratic course. The appeal 
says, in part: 

“To the Working Class, Democratic Students, 
and all Toilers: A monstrous crime is being per- 
petrated in Soviet Russia. It is kept secret from 
the broad masses of the population. While the 
Communist spell-binders keep fulminating, while 
pompous welcomes are accorded to distinguished 
European and American visiting capitalists, and 
while all kinds of expositions and fairs are hum- 
ming noisily, the hangman is busy at work under 
cover of darkness. 

“For a long time past all the energies of the 
State Political Administration, the successor of 
the Cheka, have been bent on fighting the Social- 
ist and labor movement. Long ago all social en- 
deavor had been turned into a barren void. To- 
day the war of the government against Russian 
Social Democracy, without a moment’s cessation, 
is already taking the brutal form of a deliberate, 
bodily extermination of those who are suspected 
of belonging to, or aiding, our party. 

“Beginning with the general raids, throughout 
Russia, on the 25th anniversary of our party, last 
March, there has been going on all these months 
a veritable massacre of the Socialistic elements in 
Soviet Russia. 

“Thousands of people are being arrested, kept 
in prison without trial and defense, and subjected 
to the refined cruelties of the Cheka. By a single 
stroke of the pen, people are sent by the hundred 
to places of hunger and death. All the centers 
of Tsarist exile have been reopened. These are 
already overcrowded. Once more the notorious 
territories of Narym and Turukhansk in Northern 
Siberia receive in their icy embrace the champions 
of labor’s cause. 

“The Socialists are taken away from their work, 
sent from place to place, arrested even after they 
reach their place of exile, their wives are perse- 
cuted, preposterous ‘cases’ are started against 
them in the Soviet tribunals, and even those exiles 
whose terms are up cannot obtain release (as in 
the case of Turkestan). 


“Misery and starvation are on the increase. 
In 1922, a special hard labor camp was estab- 
lished near the White Sea for the ‘inveterate’ so- 
cialist opponents of the Soviet government. This 
was the infamous Pertominski Camp, and its pris- 
oners at once launched a desperate struggle against 
the outrageous regime. But this was not the end 
of it. As Pertominski Camp, too, was considered 
an unreliable place for the isolation of the prison- 
ers, it was abandoned, and the inmates were 
transferred to another place. They were removed 
still further from all contact with the living world; 
it was to be a real cemetery for those who still 
dared to live and struggle like men in this republic 
of slaves and of political corpses! Solovetski 
Monastery, barren cells on an island cut off dur- 
ing eight months of the year from the mainland— 
such was to be the latest phase of Communist 
brutalities. 


“Not a word about these things is said any- 
where. Not a line about it in the official Soviet 
papers. None the less abundant materials dealing 
with this chronicle of blood and tears, with the 
horrors of deportation and exile, with the brutali- 
ties and violence practiced in these new ‘Socialist’ 
hard labor prisons, are being accumulated. This 
terror is practiced in full view of the citizens, and 
it is aimed at the broad masses of the people 
themselves. : 

“The whole life of our country is filled with 
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violence. Its most cruel blows, however, the Bol- 


-shevist government keeps showering upon the 


Russian Social Democracy. 


“This is being done because our party is striv- 
ing to enlighten politically and organize the very 
classes upon whose blind obedience the dictator- 
ship of the Russian communist party is trying to 
lean, We touch thereby the sorest spot in the 
whole fabric of self-contradictions making up this 
bankrupt dictatorship. Gradually transforming 
itself, this dictatorship becomes more and more 
yielding in its policy with respect to the bour- 
geois classes. Its demagogical ‘amnesties,’ Kali- 
nin’s trips to Siberia, the evacuation of the Mos- 
cow prisons—freeing not only ordinary felons, 
but also participants of former uprisings, includ- 
ing both the great and the small fry of a class 
that used to be hostile to the Soviet power—all 
these things are true. Yet there is not a single 
concession made to Socialists, and their ruthless 
extermination goes on unabated! A wave of 
brutality has swamped us, not for plotting any 
revolt, but merely because of our peaceful work 
of political enlightenment, because of our en- 
deavors to rally together the proletarian, laboring 
masses. The Communists are trying, by baseless 
calumniations, to conceal this fact, which, to 
them, is a mortal danger. It is up to you to ex- 
pose them. 

“The moment has come for us to raise the cry 
throughout the world that Socialists are being 
murdered in the appalling darkness of our stran- 
gled country, with every avenue of escape closed 
to them. Young men and women, the old and 
the feeble, all are being murdered, condemned to 
inevitable slow death from: disease or hunger 
strikes in the prison vaults of the frozen arctic 
regions. 

“Fellow workers, to you, above all others, do 
we address our plea, for it is in your name that 
this monstrous crime is being committed. You 
must confront every communist who appears be- 
fore you, and put to him straight the question 
about the crimes of his government. 

“We appeal to all the workers of Russia, to 
the democratic students, to all toilers everywhere, 
and to all who have not yet lost their last spark 
of citizenship and humanity, to 

“Protest against the extermination of Socialists 
in Russia! 


“Protest against wholesale without 


trial! 


reprisals 


“Raise this question at every meeting, pass 
resolutions, and collect funds for the relief of 
prisoners and exiles! 


Demand an end to this policy of arbitrariness 
and tyranny! 
“Demand political amnesty! 
“The Central Committee of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labor Party. 
“Moscow, September, 1923.” 


——__& 


An Englishwoman member of Parliament, Mrs. 
Wintringham, tells a story concerning a man at 
a Coalition meeting who applauded heartily the 
speaker of the evening for the better part of an 
hour. Then suddenly he started interrupting. 
“What did Mr. Asquith say in 1910?” he de- 
manded in strident tones. “Shut up! Chuck him 
out!’ cried the audience, angrily. But the inter- 
rupter, nothing daunted, continued to ask loudly, 
over and over again, what Mr. Asquith had said 
in 1910. Eventually two stalwart stewards re- 
moved the offender. The following morning two 
fellow townsmen, friends of his, sought him out 
and asked for an explanation of his strange be- 
havior. “We thought you were a Coalitionist.” 
“So I am!” he replied. “Then what on earth 
made you interrupt a Coalitionist meeting?” asked 
one of his friends. “Well,” came the reply, “I’d a 
terrific thirst on me and I was so wedged in that I 
couldn’t move, and as it was getting so danger- 


ously close to closing time, I had to jolly well 
get thrown out or go without a drink.’—Van- 
couver Daily Province. 
tn | 
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LOCKS OUT PRINTERS. 

Locking out its composing room employees, 
members of Springfield (Ohio) Typographical 
Union No. 117, the Crowell Publishing Company 
on October 1 declared for the non-union shop. 
The Crowell Company publishes the Woman's 
Home Companion, The American Magazine, 
Farm & Fireside and Mentor. It also is owner 
and publisher of Collier’s National Weekly. The 
latter magazine is published in New York City. 
All the other magazines are produced in the 
company’s Springfield plant. 

Prior to instituting the lockout, the company 
through its manager, J. E. Miller, sought by coer- 
cion and bribes in the nature of wages greatly in 
excess of the union scale, to prevail on members 
of the union to give up their membership. The 
usual open-shop “yellow-dog” contract was pre- 
sented to the men, and with two exceptions all 
refused to sign such an agreement. 

Several months ago, following the usual cus- 
tom, Springfield Typographical Union presented 
its wage scale to the employing printers of 
Springfield. Among the number was the Crowell 
Company, which the union believed still main- 
tained its membership in the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, but later it was 
learned the company had permitted its member- 
ship to lapse last without 
union of its action, 


year informing the 

The Crowell Company immediately rejected the 
wage proposal, and at no time sought to bring 
about an adjustment by the usual methods here- 
tofore employed—negotiation, conciliation or ar- 
bitration, Shortly thereafter the union learned 
that the management, through Vollmer of Chi- 
cago and other strike-breaking agencies, was re- 
cruiting nonunion printers to take the places of 
members of Springfield Typographical Union. 

The officers of Springfield Typographical Union 
were loath to believe that the management of the 
Crowell Company would adopt such despicable 
tactics, because of the long years of friendly rela- 
tionship, but the real attitude of the present man- 
agement became apparent when the attempt was 
made shortly before October Ist to get the union 
men to give up their membership in the union. 

Under a former management, about twenty 
years ago this same company refused to recog- 
nize the eight-hour day. After a two-year fight, 
during which the company was sold to other per- 
sons, the eight-hour day and Typographical 
Union were recognized. Officers and members of 
Springfield Typographical Union are just as deter- 
mined now as they were twenty years ago to win 
in the war that is now being waged against them 
by the Crowell Company. The locked-out mem- 
bers of the union have organized a committee and 
are notifying members of organized labor and 
friends that the Crowell Publishing Company has 
dealt with them unfairly by filling their places 
with strikebreakers, bringing the latter surrep- 
titiously to Springfield and having them in the 
composing room on the morning of October Ist 
when union men reported for work, 

O. N. Boyle, Labor Temple, Springfield, Ohio, 
chairman of Typographical Union Lockout Com- 
mittee, is asking the moral support of all wage 
earners to aid in the controversy—particularly 
those who have been or are readers of the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, The American Maga- 
zine, Farm & Firéside and Mentor. Literature 
will be furnished to individuals or unions on re- 
quest. 
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COMPULSORY LABOR AGAIN. 


The centuries-old scheme of making man work’ 


against his will is revived by Dr. William Draper 
Lewis, professor of law at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It is Dr. Lewis’ solution of the coal 
situation. His plan provides for the appointment 
of the usual commission, which will have power 
to enforce its decisions “in respect to anything 
connected with the industry, including prices, 
wages, methods of production and distribution, 
and also to recommend legislation.” 

If the commission’s recommendation is not ob- 
served, it may swing “the big stick” at its discre- 
tion and issue an order directing compliance with 
the recommendation, which will be subject to re- 
view by a specified court. 

Dr. Lewis, a professor of law, advocates this 
procedure, though the United States Supreme 
Court, in setting aside the wage-fixing section of 
the Kansas Compulsory LCabor Law, said: 

“Tt has never been supposed, since the adoption 
of the Constitution, that the business of the 
butcher, or the baker, or the tailor, the wood 
chopper, the mining operator or the miner was 
clothed with such a public interest that the price 
of his product or his wages could be fixed by state 
regulation, 

= —>- 

Demand the union label on all purchases. That 
is the best way to promote the cause of unionism. 
Take no excuses or substitutes. 


He is the best teacher of others who is best 
taught himself; that which we know and love we 
cannot but communicate.—Thomas Arnold. 
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THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY. 
By William English Walling. 

Partial and incomplete reports did not reveal 
the full significance of what took place last sum- 
mer at the International Socialist Congress at 
Hamburg. 

The British Socialist-and-Labor Party intel- 
lectuals and revolutionary pacifists are driving 
the whole European labor movement to the Left. 
Kautsky, speaking for the German Socialists, 
reminded the British (in their own magazine) 
that hitherto the International had always “recog- 
nized the right of every nation to self-determina- 
tion” and “its right to defend itself against vio- 
lence.” But the British Party first went on record 
in its own Congress for the international strike 
against “any war entered into by any government, 
whatever the ostensible object of the war’—and 
then, at Hamburg, swung the whole International 
to its view. 

The foundations of the new Socialist and Labor 
International, reorganized at Hamburg last May 
and officered and Jed by the British, were laid at 
the International pacifist congress held at the 
Hague in December, 1922, under the auspices of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions— 
the Socialists’ “economic International.’ This 
Congress included also the political Socialist and 
Labor Parties, the revolutionary non-Socialist 
pacifists, and even representatives of the Soviets, 
camouflaged as trade unionists. 

The Hague Congress, led by the British intel- 
lectuals, indorsed the proposed international in- 
surrection known as the international general 
strike, as it had already been organized by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. Mild 
criticisms offered by a few British trade union 
leaders like Henderson and the bitter protests of 
Jouhaux, the French labor union 
Vandervelde of Belgium against using the insur- 
rectionary 
brushed aside. 

The very invitations to the reorganized Socialist 
and Labor International that followed six months 
later at Hamburg were based upon the accept- 
ance of this resolution of “The Hague World 
Peace Conference’—so that all discussion of the 
revolutionary foundation of this International was 
outlawed and is outlawed from now on! 

From the setting up of an international body to 
execute these plans for revolution against all 
governments, it was but a short step for Ham- 
burg to endow the Socialist and Labor Interna- 
tional with an authority higher than that of any 
government and to declare that “in conflicts be- 
tween nations the International shall be recog- 
nized as the highest authority” and that every one 
of its resolutions accepted as a self-imposed limit- 
ation on the autonomy of affiliated organizations!” 

The British intellectuals have thus achieved 
more for revolutionary internationalism in the 
first year of their preponderance than the German 
Left Wing—restrained by the far greater power 
of the labor unions in the German movement— 
had been able to achieve in half a century! What 
they have done is not only to indorse an inter- 
national revolution under certain contingencies, 
but to lay down the foundations of an interna- 
tional revolutionary super-State. 
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THE SLACKER. 

By J. W. Williams. 
The Labor Clarion of November 30 in strong 
language denounces as frauds, deceptions and 
snares men who use unionism for their own in- 


‘terest in that they smoke non-union tobacco and 


wear non-union clothes. 

He is an individual, says the paper, selfish to 
the core, and cares nothing whatever about the 
principles of unionism. The Clarion asks us to 
brand them as they should be branded and let 
the world see them in their true light, then no 
one, not even the real enemies of labor, will trust 
them or have anything to do with them. 

Decisive and expressive is the Clarion denun- 
ciation of union label slackers, But, brothers 
and sisters in the great cause, the real value of 
the article is more or less subdued because of the 
careless percentage of workers who read not labor 
papers in order to follow counsel contained 
therein. 

From continued inquiries among many thought- 
less unionists I get the usual: “I’ve not read the 
article you mention. I forgot to look at the 
paper.”” What does all the hard work by dele- 
gates in building up organized labor amount to 
when those who gain by these labors assist not 
even in the laborless task of standing by the 
union label? 

With the Clarion real unionists agree in de- 
nunciation, The paper has tried all kinds of soft 
measures in trying to bring the slackers to the 
mat, Regular readers know the result. 

As a resort, appeal is made to unionists who 
come not exactly under the bane of slackers, but 
by their forgetfulness in keeping in touch, through 
labor journal information, are helping in a mighty 
way to further the detestable tactics of the mean- 
est of creatures in the entire kingdom of labor— 
the union slacker, 

a a os SO A 
THE CASE OF CRAIG. 

Charles Craig, New York City comptroller, was 
sentenced to sixty days in jail for contempt of 
court, Craig had said things that the judge con- 
strued as The Supreme Court has 
upheld the conviction. 

President Coolidge has pardoned Craig, but 
that doesn’t wipe out what the courts have done. 

Craig is a high official with many friends and 
these friends are making an issue of the case. 
Many wage earners fortunate. 
But if contempt of court can be walloped, let it 
not matter who does the walloping. 

Contempt, in most cases, is what a judge calls 
any remark that, he does not like. In contempt 
cases the judge proceeds to call before him the 
accused person, to try him forthwith and to pro- 
nounce sentence. 

There is nothing else like it. The judge is the 
complainant, the prosecutor, the jury and the 
judge. He is the whole works. The judge who 
sentenced Craig might call the publication of 
these words contempt. It has been done. But 
there is in America a freedom of speech and of 
the press that somehow has got to be upheld. 

The Craig case has kicked up resentment in 
high circles. It ought to be resented. We have 
no czar in America and we can’t afford to have 
judges who act like czars and do the things that 
czars do—and for which czars have been thrown 
in the discard. 

A pardon for Craig will help Craig and it will 
to some extent rebuke the court. 
need is a thorough revision of the whole law 
governing contempt. We need something that 
will put little judges in their proper places, that 
will prevent the upgrowth of little tyrants, that 
will know the real difference between America 
and Russia. > 
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Great men are they who see that spiritual is 
stronger than any material force; that thoughts 
rule the world.—Emerson. 
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The ants are walking under the ground, 
And the pigeons are flying over the steeple, 
And in between are the people. 
—Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
oe 
The chewing gum firm of Wrigley & Company 
has issued a stock melon of $50,000,000. During 
the year 5,000,000,000 pieces of gum were manu- 
factured. No mathematical wizard has: attempted 


to find the total horsepower used in masticating 
this output. But chewing gum is a fact to be 
considered just as much as is any other habit of 
the American people. It is, indeed, a wonder 
that the great reformers who believe in regulating 
by law every action of the individual have not hit 
upon the idea that a tremendous saving of energy 
might by brought about by prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of chewing gum. It certainly 
brings about a great waste of both energy and 
money which might be put to much more valu- 
able uses. Our efficiency engineers are undoubt- 
edly deserving of bitter censure for overlooking 
such a splendid chance to be of service to society. 
What is the matter with them? 

—_ 

The world is changing from year to year and it 
is but a question of time until child labor is ab- 
solutely prohibited throughout the world in spite 
of the opposition of those who profit by it and 
who claim that no harm is thus done the child. 
It is not so long ago since little children were sent 
to prison for trivial pranks that are natural to 
the child, as is indicated by the following item 
taken from the Peterborough (England) Gazette 
of a hundred years ago: “On Thursday last there 
were committed to the Gaol at Oundle, five in- 
fants, the eldest eight, the youngest four years 
and a month old, for being found playing in a 
turnip field. The children were sum- 
moned before the Rey. C. E. Isham, who sen- 
tenced them for the space of seven days in a 
cold, damp dungeon, to live on bread and water. 
The youngest child was, on the intercession of 
its mother, liberated on the following day, but 
the rest, we believe, have borne their sentence.” 
Very soon child labor in factories and mills will 
be looked upon in very much the same light as 
would such an item as the above today. 


Industrial Association Insurance 


Last Tuesday the Industrial Association of San Francisco announced the 
inauguration of that old scheme that anti-union employers have been endeavor- 
ing to use for years as bait to wean the workers away from the trade unions, but 
which has uniformly failed even when backed by more reliable institutions than 
the law-breaking Industrial Association. It gave to the press a statement to the 
effect that an arrangement had been entered into with an insurance company to 
furnish group insurance to so-called American plan workers in San Francisco at 
a rate of about 10 cents per $1000, without physical examination, the employer to 
pay the difference in premium between the 10 cents per week paid by the worker 
and that charged by the insurance company. 

What a flimsy and unsafe proposition it is for the worker may be appreciated 
when the history of organizations similar to the Industrial Association is con- 
sulted. These organizations come along and play a part in commercial and indus- 
trial life for a few years and then blow up and pass out of existence. Take as an 
example the record here in San Francisco. Some twenty years ago we had the 
Merchants’ Association that was going to put the unions out of business. It lived 
long enough to create a large amount of trouble in our industrial life and then 
died the death that is certain for all such organizations. Then came the Citizens’ 
Alliance, headed by a creature named George, who assured everybody that he 
could wipe the unions off the map. He gathered in the coin of the gullible busi- 
ness men for a while and then the alliance faded from the scene. The Indus- 
trial Association is just another attempt of this character and doomed to pre- 
cisely the same fate. In fact, it has already started on the slide that leads to 
oblivion and the insurance scheme is an effort to bolster up the organization in 
order to retard the death that is surely awaiting it before many moons roll by. 

Contemplate the situation that the worker who decides to take hold of the 
bait thus held out by his enemies after he has paid his premium for insurance for 
some time and finds that the sponsor of the plan, the Industrial Association, has 
gone out of business and that he must either pay the entire premium himself or 
lose the money he has paid in to the insurance company. Of course, from the 
standpoint of the’insurance company, it is a good thing, because the company will 
profit whether the worker quits on his policy or continues. In either event it has 
collected the premiums and reaped its percentage of profit. The insurance com- 
pany takes no chance, nor does the Industrial Association. The only party to the 
scheme that will be gambling will be the foolish worker who yields to the soft 
words of the crafty agents of the union-hating employers. And he surely will be 
taking a very long chance, one that a poolroom would figure at about 1000 to 1. 

Perhaps the Industrial Association will succeed in getting some few fish to 
try to get away with the bait, but they will be made up very largely of super- 
annuates and physical defectives who are unable to secure insurance under any 
other condition of affairs. Doubtless it was with the thought in mind that by 
providing for no physical examination these unfortunate creatures could be used 
as a nucleus and a blind to induce others to follow suit that the association deter- 
mined upon such a plan. 


The announcement of the Association says: “Some fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand American plan workmen employed in the various industries of San Francisco 
are expected to become the beneficiaries.” 

The number of workmen mentioned in the announcement is, of course, a 
rank exaggeration, and the last word in the paragraph should have been victims 
rather than beneficiaries. 

The authors of this scheme are surely believers in Barnum’s dictum to the 
effect that “The American people love to be humbugged,” else they would not set 
up such an obvious trap. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


Can an artist paint an accurate picture of a 
thing he never saw? Can a poet perfectly de- 
scribe a scene he never witnessed? Can an ar- 
biter render a just decision in a case involving 
technicalities with which he is not familiar? 
There are those who apparently would answer 
all these questions in the affirmative, because they 
seem to think that a desire to be right is all that 
is necessary. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The one essential qualification is practical 
experience, without’ which there can not be a full 
and complete understanding. Impartiality is a 
good thing and very desirable but it cannot take 
the place of the knowledge that comes from prac- 
tical experience, and the individual who argues 
otherwise is pointing in the wrong direction. 
Sensible men will not follow him. 


Study of a recent report of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau leads directly to the conclusion that 
employers who pay low wages are responsible 
for the high death rate among babies of the poor. 
The Children’s Bureau, in an intensive study of 
infant mortality in Baltimore, found that the baby 
death rate was highest among the poorly paid 
and lowest among the better paid. In other 
words, there was a direct relation between wages 
and infant mortality, a fact which has long been 
known by social workers. It is idle to deny that 
revelations such as the one made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau place a terrible responsibility on 
employers who pay inadequate wages. It means 
that these employers are a menace to the national 
welfare, as people of all shades of Opinion are 
agreed that there is nothing that means more to 
the building up of society than the conservation 
of child life. Fortunately for the nation, organ- 
ized labor is alive to the danger of the low wage 
and is fighting it in every section. Where labor 
is sufficiently strong to secure fair wages, there is 
assurance that the rate of infant mortality will 
decline. In this lies one of the most encouraging 
aspects of present-day conditions in the United 
States. 


When an industrial or commercial institution 
makes big profits the manager is talked about 
among his kind as a shrewd business man, but 
when the workers insist upon more pay and get it 
through the strength of their organizations they are 
a lot of thieves, selfish to the core, when the same 
group of magnates discuss them. The building 
of an organization capable of producing such re- 
sults for the workers is not the result of shrewd- 
ness in the opinion of business men. But what- 
ever business men think of it, the fact remains 
that it is intelligence and shrewdness and per- 
ception that brings about such results. The 
American trade union, as a rule, is intelligently 
conducted and gets results in proportion to the 
intelligence of its conduct. The best managed 
unions are the most powerful and effective. They 
pay large dividends to the members who support 
them by paying dues. The poorly managed 
unions which try to get along on low dues are 
always found down at the bottom of the list in 
effectiveness. This is so plain that it is really 
astonishing that all of the workers cannot see 
the point and regulate their action accordingly. 
The Typographical Union has raised more than 
sixteen millions of dollars from its own member- 
ship to finance the forty-four-hour-week fight, 
and it has won the fight through that means. It 
is a highly successful union because its member- 
ship understands that things that are worth hav- 
ing must be paid for and that in the end no one 
can get something for nothing. Here is an ex- 
ample for other unions to follow so that big 
business men may have plenty to talk about. 
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WIT AT RANDOM ~ : 
Sieeineeiaatneettantnenietentneettestesttenineteninertae 


A doctor met a young man and asked him how 
his father was getting along. “He is very sick, 
I am sorry to say,” answered the young man. 
“Oh, no, he only imagines he is sick,” said the 
doctor. They met again a week later, when the 
conversation was repeated as follows: “How is 
your father today, young man?” “Oh, he imagines 
that he is dead,” retorted the young man dryly. 


Speaking of the white mule, two rustic sports 
were uncertainly flivvering their way home from 
the county seat. 

“Bill,” said Henry, “I wancha to be very care- 
ful. Firs’ thing y’ know you'll have us in a ditch.” 

“Me?” said Bill in astonishment, ‘Why, I 
thought you was drivin’.” 


An old Southern negro was asked by the pro- 
prietor of a store how he happened to need credit 
when he had such a good cotton crop. 

“De ducks got bout all dat cotton, sah,” was 
the mournful reply. 

“What do you mean the ducks got it?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the old man, “I sent 
dat cotton up to Memphis an’ dey deducts the 
freight, an’ dey deducts the storage charges, an’ 
dey deducts the commission, an’ dey deducts the 
taxes—yes, sah, de ducts got ’bout all dat cotton, 
an’ dat’s why I’m here.” 


First Freshman (putting up pictures)—I can’t 
find a single pin. Where do they all go to, any- 
way? 

Second Freshman—It’s hard to tell, because 
they’re pointed in one direction and headed in 
another.—Congregationalist. 


“No, Herbert, I am sorry; but I am sure we 
could not be happy together. You know I always 
want my own way in everything.” 

“But, my dear girl, you could go on wanting 
it after we were married.”—Boston Globe. 


When I got back to the farm after my trip, I 
found a letter awaiting me from George Hilde- 
brand, the well-known and justly popular Ameri- 
can League umpire. Hildebrand raises chickens 
at San Francisco during the winter time and 
avoids them during the summer. 

One time when Hildebrand was umpiring the 
Pacific Coast League, an irate fan, who had 
watched the Portland Club go to defeat, stopped 
Hildebrand as he was leaving the Vaughn Street 
Ball Park. 

“Where’s your dog?” he demanded. 

“God!” ejaculated Hildebrand, “I have no dog.” 

“The helya haven’t,” bawled the grouchy fan. 
“You're the only blind man I ever saw who didn’t 
have a dog.”—The Accelerator. 


Interlocutor—Sambo, have you anything of in- 
terest for us today, son? ; 

Sambo—Yessuh, Mr. Interlocutor, I have a very 
important question. 

Interlocutor—What is that very serious ques- 
tion, Sambo? 

Sambo—What, Mr. Interlocutor, is a half back? 


Interlocutor—I don’t know exactly, Sambo. 
Will you kindly tell the ladies and gentlemen 
what a half back is. 

Sambo—A half back is what the bartender gives 
me back when I lay down a dollar for an eye- 
opener, 

Finale (after the free-hounds in the audience 
have stopped screaming)—“Mr. Ohearimyell will 
render that pathetic ballad, entitled, ‘It’s Easy 
Enough to Get It If You’ve Only Got the 
Dough.” . 
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INTENTIONS. 


By Eleanor Robbins Wilson. 
Once in a mystical garden 
Sleep showed me where one by one 
Stretched a host of blighted lilies— 
That failed ere they reached the sun; 
Broken and withered and ashen, 
They trembled away in view— 
Pale wraiths of the matchless blossoms 
Starting staunchly toward the blue. 


“This is the heart of a dreamer,” 
I heard the gardener say,— 
“And tehse are his good intentions 
That drooped ere the light of day;— 
Time was when this bit of wasteland— 
That nobody ever heeds— 
Was sown with white impulses 
Left to die—unflowered deeds.” 
Se 


GOOD FOR SWEDEN! 


Swedish organized labor showed that it is ca- 
pable of sound, straight thinking in a statement 
telling why it would not send delegates to the 
Russian Red Trade Union Congress. 

After rebuking Moscow for its attacks on non- 
communist trade unionism and attempts to dic- 
tate trade union policies in other nations, the 
Swedes expressed the belief that the trade union 
movement of each country must be allowed to 
develop in its own way. 

This is the viewpoint of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and that it is sound is shown by 
the position reached by organized labor in the 
United States. Here the course of the trade 
union movement has been guided, not by the 
conditions in far-off Europe, but by the condi- 
tions which obtain on the North American con- 
tinent. 

The voice of Swedish labor is not the only voice 
coming from Europe which declares that the 
trade unionism of each nation must work out 
its destiny in accordance with the conditions 
which surround it. The third International Con- 
gress of Working Women, which met recently in 
Vienna, took action in harmony with American 
labor’s viewpoint when it declared in favor of 
the establishment of minimum standards of em- 
ployment, such as the 8-hour work day, according 
to the needs of the workers and the conditions 
existing in the respective countries. 

“Nationally and internationally,” the congress 
declared, “there should be minimum standards of 
work such as the 8-hour day, but the method by 
which such standards are to be obtained, whether 
by trade union agreement or by law or by both 
means, should be determined by the organized 
workers of those countries according to the eco- 
nomic and political conditions in each country. 
Therefore, the International Federation of Work- 
ing Women declares in favor of labor legislation 
for women in countries where the organized 
working women wish to use this method to im- 
prove the industrial conditions.” 

Slowly but surely the view spreads that the 
workers of any particular nation are best fitted 
to decide their own course and that they need 
no advice fram Moscow as to what is best for 
them. SS = 

WON’T OPEN BOOKS. 

Swift & Company, meat packers, have notified 
the Department of Agriculture that the company 
will not permit department accountants to be 
permanently stationed in its office, 

“We claim the right which the Constitution 
guarantees to all citizens of being permitted, in 
the absence of specific charges, to conduct our 
business peacefully without interference from 
government agents,” says the company. 


| TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The San Francisco Bay Cities Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen held its December meeting in 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building Monday eve- 
ning, with one of the best attendances for several 
months. The meeting was presided over by its 
new president, Haywood H. Hunt, who is taking 
an active interest in the club. The feature of the 
evening’s entertainment was furnished by Stanley 
Williams of the Stanley Press, who displayed and 
explained twenty ad layouts, and gave the reason 
for the particular arrangement of each example. 
Mr. Williams’ talk and work was given the closest 
attention by those present, and was presented 
in a manner which left no doubt as to his knowl- 
edge of his subject. An added attracti-n of the 
evening was the raffle of a fine Christmas turkey, 
which raffle was a little different from the ordi- 
nary in that there was no charge for the chances, 
all that was required was the presence of the 
winner. 

A letter addressed to Secretary Michelson by 
Secretary M. G. Jardin of Honolulu Typograph- 
ical Union calls attention to the fact that quite a 
number of union men are going to Honolulu with 
the view of working on the ‘Paradise of the 
Pacific,’ which shop has been on the unfair list 
for many months, The ‘Paradise of the Pacific” 
has been attempting to secure competent union 
help to work on an open-shop basis, and it is 
hoped that the attention of all union men con- 
templating a trip to the islands will be called to 
the fact that they will not be permitted to work 
in this shop and retain their membership in the 
union. As is well known, very few men stay in 
the islands any great length of time, and if those 
who have a desire to see that land will stay away 
until that shop is cleaned up, it will be a great 
help to those now there. 

Mrs. Rolla Mathews, daughter of the late 
Frank J. Bonnington, presented her husband with 
twin boys in Oakland on November 27 last. Both 
the mother and her sons are doing well, and L. D. 
Mathews, the father, who has a responsible posi- 
tion with an advertising agency, 
delighted. 


is deservedly 


G. H. Cooley, for several years a member of 
No. 21, and for some time engaged as salesman 
for the G. H. Morrill Ink Co., drew his traveler 
this week and left for Oakland, where he has 
entered business with a Mr, Parker, under the 
firm name of Cooley & Parker, 1017 Franklin 
street. The new firm will do a general engrav- 
ing, printing and bookbinding business. Mr. 
Cooley has a host of friends both in and out of 
the union who, while regretting his departure 
from San Francisco, will wish him well in his 
new line of endeavor. 

Arthur S. Howe, member of the scale commit- 
tee, spent the week-end with his wife on the fam- 
ily ranch near Willits. Mr. Howe reports con- 
ditions on the ranch as favorable and will return 
there in the spring to complete work which he 
has started looking to the irrigation of a consid- 
erable tract of land. 

“Jerry” Myers, who has been confined to a local 
hospital for several months following his unfor- 
tunate fall from a window of his home, has at 
last recovered sufficiently to vacate and Saturday 
left for the home of friends in Oakland, where he 
will recuperate for a few weeks before attempt- 
ing to resume work at the trade. Mr. Myers suf- 
fered severe fractures of both legs and feet as 
well as one arm, but before leaving the hospital 
was able to walk and use the injured arm fairly 
well. He is very thankful to the many friends 
who have called upon him while confined to his 
bed and helped him in other ways. 

F. H. Vaughn, Daily News veteran operator, 
accompanied by his wife, spent last week in Sacra- 
mento visiting his aged mother and other rela- 
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tives. 


Mr. Vaughn seldom misses spending a 
holiday with his mother, to whom he is much 
devoted. 

Lest you have forgotten, we again call your 
attention to the fact that the Crowell Publishing 
Co., publishers of the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, the American Magazine, Farm & Fireside, 
and the Mentor, have locked out their union 
printers, and it is well that you keep this in mind 
when solicitors approach on subscription business. 
If union men will cease to patronize those who 
do not patronize them, there will be less need for 
money for label campaigns throughout the coun- 
try. 

Edwin DeWitt Taylor, member of the firm of 
Taylor & Taylor, while riding with his wife in 
Grove street Sunday, felt an impact on the side 
of his automobile and upon investigation found 
that a little 31%4-year-old girl had, while attempt- 
ing to cross the street, collided with his car. Mr. 
Taylor stopped, gathered the little one up, and 
raced to the hospital, where it was found she had 
died almost instantly. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor have 
been almost prostrate with grief following the 
accident.. The coroner’s jury Mr. 
Taylor in connection with the accident. 

It is well known that many of the members of 
No. 21 have side-lines or “hobbies” which they 
follow in their spare time, but few know that Dan 
Buckley, skipper of the Taylor & Taylor chapel, 
is more than a typographical artist. Yet Mr. 
Buckley, a member of the Camera Club, spends 
a good deal of time at the photographic art. It 
is not infrequent that Mr. Buckley enters his 
photographic work in amateur contests and has 
won many prizes for the work shown. He pre- 
fers the out-of-doors for his subjects and has 
many: beautiful prints take in the scenic spots of 
California. 

Word received from friends in the southern 
part of the State are to the effect that Harry 
Lindsay, a former resident of San Francisco, and 
who still has his card on deposit with No. 21, is 
seriously ill. Mr. Lindsay has been a_ sufferer 
from tuberculosis for several years and went south 
a couple of years ago in hopes of benefiting his 
health. Lately tubercular fistulas have developed 
and it is said that unless a surgical operation is 
performed he has no chance to live. Mr. Lindsay 
is said to be in poor circumstances, and if there 
are any members of the union or former friends 
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who wish to help him, they may do so through 
President Stauffer. 

Owing to an accident to the ferry boat Eureka 
from Sausalito to this pert, several of our mem- 
bers were delayed Monday morning for several 
hours. Luckily no one was injured in the acci- 
dent, the only loss to passengers being the time 
consumed in returning to Sausalito and then to 
San Francisco. 

“Tony” Bihn, well-known ad printer, has re- 
turned to the city for the winter from a ranch 
near Sacramento, where he has been recuperat- 
ing from a recent illness. Mr. Bihn looks much 
improved in health by his stay in the country, 
and will seek work in the city. 

Henry Cohen, one of the standbys of the Barry 
chapel, has joined the list of eastbay colonists. 
Mr. Cohen has just completed a neat cottage on 
lots owned by him in Berkeley, and having rented 
his San Francisco property, has moved to the 
transbay city. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes. 
As he was quitting work last Saturday, his last 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guaranteed 


SAVINGS 


Tue San Francisco Savines ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1923 
Rete neces $86,255,685.28 


Media weravare asc Mission and 21st Streets 


dieses West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compounded 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 


COMMERCIAL 


82,455,685.28 
1,000 ,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


+eeeeees.., Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
. .Haight and Belvedere Streets 
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day on the Chronicle, Harry Crotty was pre- 
sented a box of cigars as a slight token of 
esteem from a group of personal friends, headed 
by Dave Hughes. At the presentation ceremony 
Harry was solemnly inducted into the Association 
of Strawbosses and took an oath not to imbibe 
more than two glasses of grape juice a day. The 
sternest part of the ritual was when he was 
pledged to smoke one of the cigars on the public 
street on his way home. He even promised this 
and was then permitted to depart. 

Once in a while old man Luck hits the right 
parties, oozing a golden shower into willing 
purses, the same being held last week by Neal 
Voss, ad operator par excellence; Chet Martin, ad 
skipper, and Frenchy De Jarnatt, also an ad 
operator dating from the time Grant crossed the 
Delaware. 

Professor Groom may not be a Demosthenes 
in the oratorical line, still his fluency has often 
excited admiration, especially when things go 
flooey and the professor acquires a small peeve. 
For several days last week he carried a cold 
that brought his voice to a whisper and, of course, 
just then his old mill had to act up. He fussed 
and coaxed it until his temper was at fever heat; 
it wouldn’t work, and he gave the high sign to 
a passing machinist, who told him he was busy. 
The Prof. opened his mouth to tell the whole 
world where to head in—and his voice was gone. 
Not a whisper even could he sound. 

Lyle Slocum was the recipient of a box of 
choice apples, sent by F. J. Stanfield, who is on 
his ranch in the northern part of the State. Mr. 
Slocum opened the box and told the bunch to help 
themselves. They left him the box. 

It’s hard to say whether Pop Fish, the one and 
only in captivity, laid off on account of Thanks- 
giving or because of it. Anyway, he gave him- 
self several days to recover from turkey and 
cranberry sauce before returning to the shears 
and paste pot. 

Dick Smith, son of W. A. Smith, one of the 
apprentices, decided to cast in his lot with Van- 
derbilt and had his apprenticeship transferred 
to the Daily Herald, leaving last Saturday. 

The surprise of surprises was sprung by W. H. 
Forbes, head proof reader, when he handed in his 
resignation to Foreman Wells. Mr. Forbes’ 
priority dates from June, 1892, and times would 
have to be dull indeed before he got laid off. As 
a reader he is rapid and accurate, just what the 
Daily Herald needs, so an offer so 
was made him he couldn’t refuse, 


tempting 


Another man to accept a situation on the new 
paper is C. W. Mann, who came here from Seat- 
tle in December of 1921. His specialty is ads, 
on which all freely admit his speed and accuracy. 
He should be a tower of strength and no doubt 
he will be leaned on pretty heavily in the new 
composing room, 

A few months ago J. J. Cahill arrived here 
from Minneapolis and slipped up as a makeup. 
Back East he was honored by several offices in 
the gift of the local union, being at one time 
president, serving at another period as delegate. 
His resignation to ‘go on the Herald will be re- 
gretted by many as his personality makes friends 
rapidly. 

F. E. Morris put in his final sennight, ending 
Saturday, as a makeup. He has accepted a “sit” 
on the Herald, where it is rumored the weekly 
stipend is not confined to the minimum allowed 
by No. 21. Mr. Morris, however, has been accus- 
tomed to the bonus in other towns, for he cer- 
tainly can deliver the goods. 

W. H. (Bill) Ellis has severed his connection 
with the Chronicle payroll, to which he has been 
attached since May, 1916. Bill believes in the 
old saw, “When in Rome do as the Romans do,” 
hence when the rush to get “sits” on the new 
Paper was at its height he calmly stepped in and 
got one. For four years Mr. Ellis was chairman 


Eleven 


of the chapel and has been honored with many 
other appointments by No. 21. 

F. A. Meyers tore loose from his moorings to 
dock at 12th and Market this week. If ever there 
was a speed-burner on combination jobs it’s this 
kid; his engine hits on all six cylinders from 
starting to quitting time. If he had a few more 
hands he could get out a newspader alone. 

J. ©. Serrano goes to the latest addition to 
newspaperdom to wrestle with a three-decker and, 
incidentally, because he was promised a bit more 
weekly of the coin of the realm, to which sweet 
sound Jeems never yet turned a deaf ear. 


HELPFUL CREDIT ! 
WITH TERMS UNEQUALED 


FIRST SELECT YOUR SUIT OR 
§ OVERCOAT, PAY A SMALL SUM 
DOWN AND ARRANGE FOR THE 
BALANCE 
UP 


Pacific Outfitting Company 
2768 Mission Near 24th Street 
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RAILROADS SET RECORD. 

The nation’s railroads earried a greater ton- 
mileage during the first nine months this year 
than in any corresponding period in their history, 
according to figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. While this record was being 
made the railroad executives were making another 
record by their poverty pleas that “government 
interference” makes the operation of railroads 


impossible. 


3019 


Sixteenth St, 
near Mission 


100 per cent Pork Sausage, Country Style }¢ 
Swiss Pork Sausage Bock-Wurst 


table. 
account. 
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The Sensible Christmas Gift 


Is a Mercantile Savings Account. 
The kiddies, especially, will appreciate a bank 


| It is attractively prepared, too—our home bank, a 
greeting card and pass book—all packed in a holly 


Any amount, even a dollar, will buy a Gift Account 
at any of the twenty-six Mercantile Neighborhood 
Banking Offices. 


SINCE 1857 
Commercial - Savings + Trust + Bonds + Foreign 


Head Office: 464 California Street, near Montgomery 
Savings Union Office: Grant Avenue at Market and O’Farrell 


The Neighborhood Bank 


It is always accep- 


se 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


Deed 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


THE MISSION BANK 
———E—EES 


| Mercantile Trust Company of California | 
5 } 


95c to $1.85 


UNION 


LABEL 


Onevery one of these items 


The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 
ness men and individuals every service which a 
Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 
offer. 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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Synopsis of Minutes of November 30, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications — Filed — From Mrs. M. E. 
Nolan, Representative of the Fifth District in 
Congress, with reference to the Life Saving Serv- 
ice of the United States. From the Building 
Trades Council, invitation to be present at a meet- 
ing to be held Tuesday evening, December 4th, 
to hear an authentic report of the decision re- 
cently rendered by the Hon. Judge Dooling in 
the Federal Court. From Musicians’ Union No. 6, 
stating it had expelled a member for driving a 
Yellow Taxi, and fined one member $25 for riding 
in one. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
and agreement of Janitors’ Union. Working 
agreement of the Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union. 

Requests complied with—From Matthew Woll, 
vice-president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, requesting information relative to the recent 
decision rendered by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the matter of employers exacting 
pledges from employees not to join unions. Tele- 
gram from Postmaster Powers, requesting Coun- 
cil to send resolution in the interest of a new 
post office for San Francisco. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the unionizing of two grocery stores, namely, 
the Acme Grocery, 2856 Mission, and the Relay 
Grocery Store, your committee laid same over 
awaiting further developments. Report con- 
curred in. : 

Reports of Unions—Butchers—Have straight- 
ened out matters with the Western Meat Com- 
pany. Musicians—No member of the Musicians’ 
Union or of the Theatrical Federation will be per- 
mitted to ride in Yellow Taxis. Trackmen—Re- 
ported the death of one of their old members, 
Brother John Phelan. Federal Employees—Re- 
quested the Label Section to furnish them with 
cards bearing the names of stores which carry 
union goods. Culinary Workers—Reported the 
Foster and Compton lunches unfair. Bakery 
Drivers—Fight still on with the Torino Baking 
Company; making progress. 

Label Section and Auxiliary—Will hold a social 
December 12th. 

Organizing Committee—Reported having visited 
the Poultry Dressers’ Union and of installing the 
officers. 

The Law and Legislative Committee—Report- 
ing on the resolution of Bookbinders Nos. 31- 
125, dealing with safety regulations to prevent 
automobile accidents, recommended that the sub- 
iect-matter be referred to the Board of Super- 
visors, with request that the Board cause a thor- 
ough investigation, prepare plans to establish 
safety of travel and control of traffic, enact ordi- 
nances and provide means for their enforcement. 
Report concurred in. 

Report of Delegate to Stockton Convention— 

Delegate James E. Wilson’s report on the 
Stockton Convention of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, reciting the actions of the con- 
vention, was read, and, on motion, ordered re- 
ferred to the Editor of the Labor Clarion. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

The Chair introduced Brother Sexton, General 
Organizer of the International Cigarmakers’ 
Union, who addressed the Council on the labor 
movement and made a direct appeal for ‘asisstance 
to be given to the Cigarmakers’ Union of this 
city. 

Receipts—$233.61. Expenses—$148.95. 

Council adjourned at 10:15 p.m. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
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LABEL SECTION. 

Minutes of Meeting Held November 21, 1923. 

The regular meeting of the Label Section of 
the S. F. Labor Council was called to order at 
8:20 by President F. E. Lively in Mechanics’ Hall, 
Labor Temple. 

Roll: was called and the absentee was J. P. 
Naughton. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Communications—From the Union Label Col- 
lar, thanking the Section for taking the agency 
for same. Minutes of Ladies’ Auxiliary, read, 
noted and filed. From Typographical No. 21, in 
regards to paying to the agent fund; referred to 
the Secretary to answer. 

Reports of Uhions—Butchers No. 115 reported 
that business is ggod; initiating new members at 
every meeting. Shoe Clerks reported that the 
store of Feltman & Curme at 979 Market is still 
unfair. Hatters reported that business is good; 
all members working; look for the label in all felt 
hats. Cooks reported that business is good; look 
for the house card. Lithographers reported that 
all checks should bear the union label; ask a de- 
mand for their label on bank checks. Upholsterers 
reported that they wrote to all the retail furniture 
stores telling that the Crescent Feather and Conti- 
nental Furniture and Sultan Mftg. are still unfair. 
Grocery Clerks reported that the Potrero Cash 
Grocery at 2511 24th street, Piggly Wiggly, 
Skaggs, Jennie Wren, and White’s Cash and Car- 
ry at 26th and Castro streets are still unfair; ask 
a demand for Clerks’ monthly working button; 
color changes every month, color for November 
is yellow. Barbers reported that all barber shops 
that keep open on Sundays are unfair; initiated 
32 members and signed up three shops. Tailors 
reported that the General Secretary addressed two 
mass meetings of the Tailors, one in this city and 
one in Oakland; look for the label on suits that 
you buy; Sam Berger’s tailors do not belong to 
the union. 

Committee Reports—The Agitation Committee 
reported that they met last Tuesday evening, and 
submit the following report to the Section to 
adopt: Committee considered its instructions to 
publish the lost of stores whose managers have 
promised to handle union label goods, if there is 
made a demand for such goods. It was moved, 
seconded and carried that a committee of three 
be appointd to arrange for the publication of 20,- 
000 copies of the said list of stores. The chair 
appointed the following to serve as such com- 
mittee: Brothers Johnson, Lane and Lively. It 
was moved, seconded and carried that the commit- 
tee be instructed to have this printing done so 
as to have the folders on hand for distribution at 


‘the next meeting of the Label Section. 


In order to keep up as good attendance as 
possible at the meetings of the Section, it was 
moved, seconded and carried that we recommend 
to the Section to adopt a rule to transact all busi- 
ness and adjourn not later than 10 p. m. Commit- 
tee adjourned at 9:30 to meet again at the call of 
the chair. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the report of 
the Agitation Committee be adopted. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the Secretary 
write to the Typographical Union and explain 
the per capita tax for the agent fund to them. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the matter of 
bonding the Secretary to become the agent of 
the Bell Brand collar be referred to the Agitation 
Committee. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the matter 
of leasing the bill board on Mission street be left 
in the hands of the Agitation Committee. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the Secretary 
draw up a resolution to transfer money from 
the First National Bank to the Liberty Bank 

They announced to the delegates that the next 
meeting of the Section will be nominations and 
election of officers. 

Agitation Committee will meet next Tuesday 


- Friday, December 7, 1923. 


evening, November 27th, at 8 p.m., Room 205. 

Trustees reported that they went over the books 
of the Financial Secretary-Treasurer and find 
them in first-class shape and offer the following 
report to the Section to adopt: 


SMART FROCKS 


FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


Afternoon and Evening Dresses at 
Reasonable Prices 


Charge Accounts Solicited 
Open Evenings Through December 


BURTIS SHOP 


Mission Street Near Seventeenth 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all principal cities in California 
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259 t0273Post St. sis2ihon San Francisco. 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet 
Store all year round, where your 
credit goes as far as your cash, and 
your word is good for credit. 


We 


Compare our prices with others. 
will be satisfied with the result. 


We welcome you, whether you are 
buying or ‘‘just looking.” 
a chance to prove it. 


Give us 


E Win ror nal 


FOR MEN, wouER peek CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 


CHRISTMAS 
SOON HERE 


EVERYBODY IS SENDING 
OUT PERSONAL GREETING 
CARDS. 


ORDER NOW WHILE 
STOCK IS COMPLETE 


Walter N. Brunt 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 


SHOES SHOES 


Friday, December 7, 1923. 
Financial Statement up to October 1, 1923. 


Receipts— Agt. 
Balance on hand 4/1/23 


$427.64 


$693.83 
Agt. 


Total receipts 


Disbursements— 
5/2/23, 460-470 
5/16/23, 471-475 
6/6/23, 476-480 
7/11/23, 481-484 
7/18/23, 485 
8/1/23, 486-491 
8/15/23, 492-496 
9/5/23, 497-503 
9/19/23, 504-505 


Total receipts 
Total disbursements 


Balance 


General Fund 
Agent Fund 


First Nat. Bank 
Liberty Bank 


Moved and carried that the report of the Trus- 
tees be adopted. 


Moved, seconded and carried that the Section 
subscribe for 20 copies of the Organized Labor. 

Dues, $36; Agent Fund, $4; Total, $40. 

Being no further business to come before the 
Section we adjourned at 10:40 to meet again on 
December 4, 1923. 


Moved, seconded and carried that the Visiting 
Committees will distribute the lists of stores 
handling union-labeled goods. 

Don’t buy anything without the label. 

When you need Bell Brand collars, order them 
from the Section, 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
—x-“@o——_ 


WOULD HIDE SHODDY. 

At a meeting in New York City woolen man- 
facturers prepared plans to oppose the French- 
Capper bill in the National Congress which would 
compel manufacturers to label their goods with 
the percentage of each kind of material contained 
therein. It was charged that the law is unwork- 
able and unenforceable, and “would place a pre- 
mium on dishonesty.” Now manufacturers can 
use just enough virgin wool to hold their shoddy 
together and can label it “pure wool.” 

The French-Capper bill does not oppose the 
use of shoddy, but it provides that if a customer 
buys shoddy he will know what he spends his 
money for. 


* Christiania (Krona). 
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COMPARATIVE WAGES. 
These wages are based upon going wages paid 
metal trade workers in thirteen principal cities of 
the world, for a 48-hour week on April 1, 1923: 


Pattern- 


London (Shilling) .. 
Amsterdam (Gulden). 
Berlin (Mark) 

Brussels (Franc) .... 


62.02 
32.16 


61.03 

27.34 

60720 

127.20 

72.00 

72.00 

27.60 36.00 

28.80 28.32 ; 
106.60 106.60 106.60 


44.2 
23.52 
54000 
92.16 
67.20 
42.00 
18.24 
18.00 
84.00 
«+. 105.60 
42.24 36.00 


72.00 

Madrid (Peseta) .... 78.00 

New York (Dollar) 

Ottawa (Dollar).... 

Paris (Franc) 

Prague (Kronen).... 192.00 139.20 

Stockholm (Krona).. 42.24 42.24 

Vienna (Kronen)... 312096 .... .... wo... 

Warsaw (Pol. Mark) 126492 126492 126492 91455 
On the basis of the London wage being equal 

to 100 for each occupation, the corresponding 

wages paid to the different trades in those cities 

were as follows: 

London . 

Amsterdam . 

Berlin . 

Brussels . 

Christiania . 

Madrid . 

New York 

Ottawa . 


Vienna . 


“The Situation that has not its Duty, its Ideal, 
was never yet occupied by man. 
this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, 


wherein thou even now standest, here or nowhere | 


is thy Ideal: work it out therefrom; and working, 
believe, live, be free. Fool! the Ideal is in thy- 
self, the impediment, too, is in thyself: thy Con- 
dition is but the stuff thou are to shape that same 
Ideal out of: what matters whether such stuff be 
of this sort or that, so the Form thou give it be 
heroic, be poetic?”—Carlyle. 


Yes here, in | 


UNION NOT RESPONSIBLE. 

A labor union can no more be held responsible 
for acts of its members than can the American 
Legion or the Confederate Veterans be held re- 
sponsible for acts of their members, ruled Chief 
Justice Clark of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, in deciding against a man who sued the 
Textile Workers for $10,000 damages because he 
was expelled. 

Superior Court Judge Harding of Charlotte, 
N. C., made the same ruling several months ago, 
and this decision was carried to the State Supreme 


Court, where the position of the union was again 
upheld. 


XMAS GIFTS 


Where Courtesy combined with Quality 
is Foremost. Liberal and Refined 


CREDIT 


Can be secured on any article in Our 


High-Grade Stock of 
Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, Etc. 


PERCY F. CAHILL 


Jeweler 


3011 16TH STR., Near Mission 


ee | 
Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS Co. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 
been 


Phone West 5845 
OUR SPECIALTY 
MINCE AND SQUASH PIES 
FRUIT CAKES 
For the Holidays 


LOUIS HAUB 
(California Cafe) 
Bakery, Confectionery and 


Oyster Parlor 
1515 FILLMORE ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


PEG POG VIG DIG DG DPI SE BN 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Che Ideal Christmas Gift 


Make this Christmas the merriest of all for 
your family by giving them a Sonora. 


Everyone can enjoy its pleasing entertainment 
—beautiful tone—and the handsome cabinetry, 
which adds so much to the appearance of the 


Marquette 
$125 


Open Evenings 
Until Xmas. 


We also carry a complete stock 
of Victrolas and Victor Records 


room. 


Sonoras are built to last—priced $60 and up. 


Terms arranged. 


BISES PISE DAG PFO BAM SA SANG 
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ARE YOU ILL? IF SO, WHY? ADAMS BROS. 


CALL ON For Correct Fitting 
DR. M. J. LEE BUY FOR LESS and 


blest -3 desk oe Up-to-the-Minute Styles 
He can and will Aen your troubles. A Visit = THE MISSION in 
ee MEN’S, WOMEN’S & CHILDREN’S 
1124 FELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO NWS ANON WKN NIN osm’ a SHOES 


Hours: hiv i l 
Wap - an . 
10-12, 2-5, 7-8, Monday, Wednesday, Friday | i uu wa Ni See Our Attractive Xmas Orders 


ipirtapetesc ss 2? eracalh cad | 2786 MISSION ST. Near 24th 


Ho : 
1-5, 7-8, Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 


IF SWISS Fe _ Hich-Grade 


Diamonds, Watches 
WATCHMAKERS and Jewelry 


Howard, Waltham, 


Coast Furniture Co., Inc. Nba le Cut Rate Prices guard, Walthar 


Watches 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHINGS 


Compare Our Prices y ‘ J q on STEFFEN BROS. 


The Newest and Freshest Stock of Furniture | »y, ait | ERNEST STEFFEN, Prop. 
in the Mission NT Nii { 2120 MISSION ST., Bet. 17th & 18th 


4 
(oR 


ii i You're right! 
1200-1212 VALENCIA STREET Da (ye eta 


l ( 
Cor. of 23rd ce NG : id CAN'T BUST EM 


Phone Mission 2148 Your Credit is Good 


Free Delivery to All Parts of the State 


—- | 


— 
Jhey guarantee that Ys 

FOR YOUR y 
Always Ask for f pipdarte eit Vy, 


HOLIDAY POULTRY 4 my noney back. 


en ROSENTHAL MISSION ST. MERCHANTS’ COUPONS. 


Mission Palace Market Kay “Store. on Mision Street 
2716 MISSION STREET 
Between 23rd and 24th Streets 


Between Sixteenth and Army 


Where the people of the Mission District can now 


purchase ffirst quality meats at down-town | T cits 

Spreckels Market prices. No higher quality of 

Meats sold in this city. Our prices are the lowest. OVE. RA S 
CHICK’S BOOTARIE in 


2470 MISSION STREET ‘Near 20th 
Special Display 


HELLMANN’S Holiday Slippers LIBERTY 4 BANK 
BLUE RIBBON MAYONNAISE For rani conmencias 


Man, Woman and Child You are welcome here 


e any time between 
ue nine in the morning 
Meer eanen veer 
Phone Mission 2630 and twelve midnight. 
FOR XMAS GIFTS 


J. JOHANSON “ : DAY 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Optician Use Our Night Service 


FOR XMAS Small Deposit Will Reserve Market, Mason & Turk Streets 
MARZIPAN 2473 MISSION ST., Near 21st Street 


Everything in the Line of PN — —) 


Xmas Cakes and Compacts = U. S. HOFFMAN PRESSING MACHINES 


As Good as You Always Get at ee The Reliable Steam Pressing Machine for Pressing of All Kinds of Outside 
Wearing Apparel 


RABIONA CAKE SHOP YF U. S. HOFFMAN MACHINE CORPORATION 
Phone Valencia 1492 Ph Ae (Pacific Coast Agents) 
3225 22nd Street, Near Mission aw. 1110 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


*‘Made in San Francisco”’ 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


SEASON GREETINGS 
TO 


ALL THE BOYS 
FROM 


TEMPLE RESTAURANT 


2929 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Opposite Labor Temple 


MINCE PIES 
aN 


PRICE’S YE QUALITY SHOPPE 
626 Clement Street Pacific 343 


638 Irving Street Sunset 4000 


Stee 


BUY Your XMAS GIFTS at HOME | 


S. GINSBURG 


3458 MISSION STREET - 
Phone Mission 5514 


The Neighborhood Store with Complete 
Stock High-Grade DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
WATCHES and NOVELTIES. Lower Than 
Down-Town Prices. Select Present, Pay 
Small Deposit, Redeem by December 24th. 


4 


eee ) 


VICTROLAS 
$25 to $250 
TERMS AS LOW AS 
$1.00 Down a Week 


EINSELEN’S 
| 2577 MISSION STREET 
3285 MISSION STREET 
Underpriced 
Electrical Appliances 
XMAS GIFTS 
Xmas Tree Lights (sets) 
Curling Irons (guaranteed) 
Boudoir Lamps, Silk Shades 


Electric Toasters 


SCOTT & WHALEN > 
Phone Pacific 6965 612 Clement St. 


Head Office: 


OUR NEW BRANCH OPENS DECEMBER 32 


To better serve our customers and friends, we 
are opening a complete Branch Bank at Montgom- 
ery and Bush Streets, in the Mills Building. This 
new Branch opens on December 3rd, and we will 
be prepared to render a complete banking service 
—hboth Savings = _eesercia 


We invite you make of the facilities 
offered by our MILLS BUILDING BRANCH. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


Founded 1869 
783 Market Street near Fourth 


, San Francisco, California 
Savings—Commercial—Trust— 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


cme SUaeeerseneneas 
SRepaas Ee cCEERGDORURGGGSSRnGGeSeama 


adhe . 
tutes 
~ staurant 
MARKET AT 4TH, SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Laundry 


A SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 
TELEPHONE WEST 793 


FTTAcHMaN 0s 


r@iGIVE TIME ON FURNITURE jprg 


7 BUILDINGS - 22 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU, FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP-FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


NO MATTER HOW ILL YOU ARE OR HOW CHRONIC YOUR CASE IS, I 


PHONE PARK 7445 
Residence Phone Park 4786 


CAN HELP YOU 


HOURS 10-12, 2-5, 7-8 
Outside Calls by Appointment 


PHONE FOR APPOINTMENT 


DR. TIM McINERNEY 


THE MISSION CHIROPRACTOR 
Acute Chronic and Nervous Diseases 


Graduate and Post Graduate 
National College of Chiropractic 
Chicago, Illinois 


Suite 2 
2122 MISSION STREET 
an Francisco 
Entrance, 11 Clarion Ave. 


Former sufferers are delighted with the QUICK and PERMANENT results re- 


COMPLETE 


BROWNIE AIRPHONE 
AREAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR MOTHER, 
FATHER, SISTER AND BROTHER 


With the Brownie in your home a permanent 
source of high-class entertainment is ob- 
tainable Without Expense for operation or 
maintenance. 


Phone us for ‘Yours’? Today 


Brownie Radio Sales ‘Co. 


628 Wells-Fargo Bldg. 


Kearny 5486 Kearny 5486 


a 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Marriage and Family Group Photos 
Our Specialty 


DORE STUDIO 


2308 Mission St., bet. 19th and 20th 
Tel. Mission 6733 


San Francisco 


ceived, even after all other methods of healing had failed. 


~—SNDIE | 
PRACTICAL 
DURABLE 


ooo 


Do Your Christmas Shopping With a 
House That Upholds 


Union Principles 


UNION MADE CLOTHING 
SUITS and OVERCOATS 


$30to $44 


Absolutely Hand Tailored 
Guaranteed All Wool 
Perfect Fitting 


No better clothing can be obtained. 
e also carry a complete line of 
nion Made Furnishings. 


JOHNSON’S 


2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 


FOR XMAS GIFTS | 


A CANARY OR OTHER LIVE PET 
is Most Acceptable 
We Carry the Most Complete Stock of 
ROLLER CANARIES 


and other pets in the Mission District, as well 
as a Full Line of Feeds and Supplies 


MISSION BIRD STORE 


3264 23rd STREET NR. MISSION 
LS ESD, 
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Lace Shoe. 


keep out the damp. 


A Top 
Notcher for 


MISSION STORE| 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


825 MARKET a 


pL LLL LL ttre ttt tii tia 


MEN! 


Here’s a Peach for Winter Wear! 


Heavy double soles with rawhide insert to 


oe 


8. StS CEINS 


SAN_FKANCISCO 


Super quality, Brown Calf 


Union 
Shoe Stores 


MISSION AT 2204 


A OO aE a a OO OO OO OO OO 


- sero ow owe 


Brief Items of Interest 


wore eee mei eee ee 


boone 


The following members of San Francisco 
unions have died during the past week: 
E. Ward of the railway conductors, 
bins of the bricklayers, 
chauffeurs. 


Ernest 
George Hib- 
Philip A. Woodside of the 


George A. Tracy, president of the Civil Service 
Commission and former president of San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union, is confined in the 
hospital, and while his condition is 
serious, reports are to the effect that he is doing 
well and ultimate confidently ex- 
pected. 

The mass meeting held in the Auditorium of 
the Building Trades Temple last Tuesday evening 
to hear a discussion of the recent decision ren- 
dered by Judge Dooling in the case of the Indus- 
trial Association and the Builders’ Exchange was 
attended by a crowd that packed the hall to its 
capacity and the speakers explained in detail the 
significance of the 
that it would be , roductive of much good for the 


recovery is 


ruling and held out the hope 


labor movement because it prohibits any inter- 
ference with the products of interstate commerce 
on the part of these two organizations. 


The Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union is still asking 


considered 


members of unions and their families to stay 
away from the store of Feltman & Curmie, 979 
Market street, because that concern is attempting 
to break down the conditions that have been 
established in this city for years. Help the shoe 
clerks by heeding this request. 

A new wage scale of the Janitors’ Union has 
been referred to the Executive Committee of the 
Labor Council for investigation and report. The 
committee took up the scale last Monday night 
at its regular meeting and will report on it 
tonight. 

The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific has made ar- 
rangements with the Extension Division of the 
University of California for a series of ten lec- 
tures by professors from that institution to meet- 
ings of the organization. There will be a lecture 
each week in Maritime Hall until such time as the 
course is completed. The subjects to be treated 
have not all been determined, but they will be 
such as will prove of interest to seafaring men. 

General Organizer Sexton of the International 
Cigarmakers’ Union addressed the last meeting 
of the Labor Council on the general labor move- 
ment and the conditions he found in different sec- 
tions of the country. Sexton was formerly a dele- 
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BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


Friday, December 7, 1923. 


gate to the local Labor Council from the Cigar- 
makers’ Union of this city. He closed his address 
with an appeal to union men to demand the union 
label on all products and asked that particular 
attention be paid to the label on cigars because 
that is the only way in which the local organiza- 
tion can be helped by the San Francisco move- 
ment. 


The culinary unions call attention to the fact 
that Foster’s and Compton’s establishments do 
not employ their members and refuse to recognize 
any of the unions. Members of all organizations 
are asked to take this fact into consideration when 
patronizing eating houses and see to it that the 
union house card is displayed in the places they 
patronize. 

The newly organized Poultry Dressers’ Union 
is taking new members at every meeting and re- 
port that San Francisco will soon be a 100 per 
cent town in their line. Organizations will be the 
order of the day throughout the State within the 
next few months if present plans are successful, 
and there is every reason to believe they will be. 

oe 
STRIKE ROLL REDUCED. 

Generally prosperous conditions in the printing 
industry throughout the United States and Can- 
ada have contributed to a reduction in the num- 
ber of union printers drawing strike benefits in 
the strike for the 44-hour working week in com- 
mercial printing shops, according to a statement 
issued by Charles P. Howard, acting president of 
the International Typographical Union. 

The strike has been proceeding for thirty 
months and 1845 members drew benefits in the 
last month, a decrease of 111 from the preceding 
month. Shops located in 66 cities are still af- 
fected by the strike. The sum of $16,228,922.81 
has been collected for purposes of the strike since 
May 20, 1921. 

“In the past month strike rolls have been dis- 
continued in a number of jurisdictions by order 
of the executive council,’ the union statement 
said. “It must be recognized that no organization 
has ever attempted the payment of such high 
benefits for such a long period. Generally speak- 
ing, business conditions are good and those re- 
moved from the strike rolls should have but little 
difficulty in finding employment in the industry. 
In all but a few jurisdictions, there is a smaller 
number of members unemployed than is usually 
the case.” 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


WARFIELD 
CAFETERIA 


CO-OPERATIVE 


WARFIELD THEATRE BUILDING 


ALL UNION 


The workers share in the profits, an opportunity 
for labor to support labor 


